ACCULTURATION 


j. Ethnic music, foreign songs and ballads. 
4. Asiatic or African music. 


10. 


. DAVIs, 


The mean score on the last 21 items is 
the score for present status. The differ- 
ence between score for orientation and 
present status determines extent of ac- 
culturation. The latter figure divided by 
the number of years in the new country 
gives the rate.of acculturation per year. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Statement of the Problem 


HE use of play techniques in diag- 

nostic and therapeutic work with 
children has spread far beyond the circle 
of child analysts where they had their in- 
ception (15, 17). Because of its simplicity 
in procedure and materials, and the rich 
insights it has given into the dynamics of 
child behavior, the doll play technique is 
becoming widely used both in diagnosis 
and therapy, and in research in child 
psychology. 

The growth in the application of this 
technique has necessitated increased con- 
cern with the methodological problems 
of its validity and reliability. Implicit in 
the use of doll play as a clinical diagnos- 
tic tool is the assumption that the child’s 
play fantasies are related to his motiva- 
tional systems. A corollary assumption 
would be that a child’s patterns of play 
fantasy show some degree of consistency 
from one situation to another, and are 
not significantly changed by momentary 
or situational needs which are not inte- 
grated in his basic motivational system. 

It is the purpose of this study to test 
the latter assumption by investigating the 
effects on projective doll play of ante- 
cedent frustrations. 

This problem would seem to have 
practical implications for the clinician, 
inasmuch as in the ordinary clinical sit- 
uation, the clinician usually has no 
knowledge of the immediately anteced- 
ent experiences of the child. In the in- 
terpretation of his play, therefore, the 
possible effect of these experiences on his 
fantasy is not taken into account. If the 
projective play of the child is appreci- 
ably influenced by immediately anteced- 
ent frustrations or other emotionally 


disturbing conditions, the clinician may 
obtain a highly distorted picture of his 
characteristic responses and major moti- 
vations. 

In addition to the practical implica- 
tions of this problem for the clinical use 
of doll play, this study was designed to 
investigate the theoretical problem of the 
relation between frustration-stimulation 
and projective play behavior. The spe- 
cific situation studied was that of the 
effects of an ego-involving and a non-ego- 
involving frustration experience on doll 
play behavior. Both failure and satiation 
were employed as experimental condi- 
tions to induce frustration, because it 
was hypothesized that they differ in ego- 
involvement. Failure involves interfer- 
ence with the execution of a goal re- 
sponse, which the person is unable to 
make because of his own limitations in 
ability. Satiation, on the other hand, in- 
volves repetition of an instrumental act 
or goal response to the point where con- 
tinuance of the act becomes distasteful. 
The satiation situation takes on the char- 
acter of a frustration situation when the 
subject discovers that he is unable to es- 
cape from this unpleasant task. In the sati- 
ation situation, the experimenter is more 
clearly defined as the frustrating agent, 
while in failure, the person is more likely 
to see himself as the source of frustration. 

Many studies have been reported in- 
dicating the effects of frustration on 
overt behavior. Of the variety of frustra- 
tion responses noted, the major ones re- 
ported have been aggression (g), retro- 
gression (41), regression (3), withdrawal 
from the situation (7), decreased sensi- 
tivity to the realities of the environment 
(7), and decreased activity level (40). 
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B. Studies on the Effects of Antecedent 
Conditions on Projective Behavior 
That responses to projective stimuli 

reflect the major drives of the person 
is a fundamental assumption underlying 
their clinical use. However, the sensitiv- 
ity of projective techniques to momen- 
tary states of the organisms has not been 
given much consideration. There have 
been a few attempts to investigate the 
effects of experimentally induced states 
and situational influences on responses to 
projective materials. 

Murray (26) in an informal study of 
several eleven-year-old girls at a party 
found that their estimates of the ma- 
liciousness of faces on pictures increased 
following an exciting game of murder. 
He concluded that “these effects may be 
attributed to complementary appercep- 
tive projection subsequent to the activa- 
tion of an emotional state.” 

Sanford (35) studied the effects of hun- 
ger upon the imaginal processes. He 
found that the frequency of food re- 
sponses to ambiguous stimuli—picture 
completion, word completion, and word 
association tests—varied directly with the 
strength of the hunger drive. 

Leuba and Lucas (20) found that 
hypnotically induced states of anxiety 
and criticalness influenced the interpre- 
tation of picture material. The interpre- 
tation of identical pictures by the same 
subjects varied with an hypnotically in- 
duced happy mood, an anxious one, and 
a critical mood. The authors suggest 
that “further experiments may be de- 
signed to discover what incidents typical 
of everyday life can create such powerful 
directive attitudes, how these attitudes 
exercise their effects on perception and 
thought, and how these effects might be 
controlled.” 


The effect of frustration on responses 
to the Thematic Apperception Test was 
studied by Rodnik and Klebanoff (31). 
Two groups of twelve subjects, a well- 
adjusted and a poorly adjusted group, 
were frustrated on a motor task. The 
poorly adjusted subjects showed, fol- 
lowing frustration, an increase in ag. 
gressive themes, and a decrease in themes 
dealing with superiority and with emo- 
tional states. The well-adjusted group 
showed an increase in themes dealing 
with emotional states. 

Kimble (16) studied the effects of be- 
ing in a social situation on the Rorschach 
responses of fourteen college students. 
Compared with their responses in a 
standard testing situation, the subjects 
gave significantly more color (extraver- 
tive) responses, and fewer movement (in- 
trovertive) responses in the social situa- 
tion, He concludes that the Rorschach 
protocol is easily susceptible to environ- 
mental influences. He points out the sys- 
ematic implications of these findings for 
trait theories of personality, as opposed 
to theories emphasizing the importance 
of situational influences on personality. 

These few studies indicate that anteced- 
ent experiences and situational factors 
affect perceptual responses to projective 
materials, However, there have been no 
studies on the effects of antecedent con- 
ditions on more complex projective be- 
havior as measured by play techniques. It 
was hoped that the findings of the pres- 
ent study might bear on this problem. 

The effect of antecedent frustration on 
doll play behavior was studied by com- 
paring the behavior of children subjected 
to antecedent failure or satiation exper'- 
ences with that of a control group of 
children who had a nonfrustrating ex- 
perience preceding doll play. 
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CHAPTER II 


METHOD 


I. Subjects 


HE subjects were 60 preschool chil- 
Tea 30 boys and go girls, ranging 
in chronological age from 3-0 to 5-7. The 
mean age of the group was 4-6. The chil- 
dren were in attendance during the 
spring and summer of 1945 in nursery 
schools at Cornell University, Har- 
vard University, Ruggles Street Nursery 
School (Boston), and Hecht Community 
Center (Boston). The children came from 
homes of various socioeconomic levels, 
ranging from low middle to professional. 

All of the children were normal in the 
sense of their being free from any ex- 
treme behavior difficulties. Some of the 
children were known to have had prob- 
lems in connection with parental or sib- 
ling relationships; some showed minor 
difficulties in adjustment in the nursery 
school, but none of these was considered 
severe enough to require special psychi- 
atric attention. 


Il. Procedure 


A. General procedure. The subjects 
were randomly assigned to three groups, 
control, failure, and satiation, using a 
table of random numbers (22). Boys and 
girls were assigned to groups separately 
so as to insure an equal number of both 
sexes in each group. There were 20 chil- 
dren in each group, 10 girls and 10 boys. 

Each child participated in two 30- 
minute doll play sessions. The interval 
between the first and second sessions was 
one or two days. All the children were 
subjected to the same conditions during 
the doll play sessions. They were given 
identical materials and instructions by 
the experimenter, and the experimenter 


used the same interactional techniques 
during doll play. 

Before beginning the study, the ex- 
perimenter spent some time in becoming 
acquainted with the children in the 
nursery schools, so that rapport in the 
doll play situation might be more easily 
achieved. 

Each child was taken from the pre- 
school group by the experimenter who 
gave the following explanation: “I have 
some toys for you to play with in the 
other room. We'll go in to see them 
now.” No child was taken when he 
seemed to be deeply involved in an in- 
teresting activity or if he was reluctant 
to come. 

In order to minimize the effects of 
extra-experimental conditions on the be- 
havior of the child during play, teachers 
were interviewed to determine whether 
the child had any unusual or disturbing 
experiences in the previous twenty-four 
hour period. In addition, in one nursery 
school group, parents’ reports were avail- 
able on the child’s experiences in the 
home during the preceding day. If the 
child was reported as having been sub- 
jected to any unusually disturbing or 
frustrating experiences, he was not in- 
cluded in the experiment on that day. 

The conditions preceding the first ses- 
sion of doll play were the same for all 
children. They played with tinker toys 
or simple jigsaw puzzles for fifteen min- 
utes in a room adjoining the doll play 
room. The experimenter endeavored to 
create a free, happy, atmosphere, and to 
prevent their experiencing any failure 
with the materials. 

B. Conditions Antecedent to the Sec- 
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ond Doll Play Session. The experimental 
conditions were introduced immediately 
preceding the second doll play session. 

1. Control conditions. Before the sec- 
ond doll play session, the child was taken 
into a room adjoining the doll play room 
where he spent fifteen minutes in soli- 
tary play with tinker toys or simple jig- 
saw puzzles. The experimenter attempted 
to make this a pleasurable, satisfying ex- 
perience for the child by praising liber- 
ally his tinker tuy productions and his 
skill at the jigsaw puzzles. Care was taken 
to avoid inducing feelings of failure or 
incompletion with these materials. 

2. Failure conditions. Immediately be- 
fore the second doll play session, the chil- 
dren in this group were placed in a 
situation designed to induce feelings of 
failure. They were given tinker toys and 
and a model of an attracive tinker toy 
windmill, which although simple in ap- 
pearance, was difficult to construct. (A 
picture of the windmill is given as Plate 
1.) Selection of the failure task was based 
on the following criteria, which are simi- 
lar to those of Keister (47): 

a. The task should be such that the 
child achieves some success at the 
beginning so that he becomes in- 
volved. 

b. The task/ should have a definite 
goal, simple enough for the child 
to have always in mind. 

c. The task should be such that the 
child sees himslf as the instrument 
of failure. 

d, The task should be intrinsically in- 
teresting and not solely dependent 
on motivation created by the ex- 
perimenter. 

e. The task should stimulate trial- 
and-error behavior rather than easy 
withdrawal. 

f. The task should not vary greatly 
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in interest-value for boys and girls 
or for younger and older children 
within the preschool age range. 

Each subject was introduced to the 
tinker toys and the windmill with the 
following instructions: “Here’s a Dutch 
windmill. You see you can turn the 
wheels around. You can have lots of 
fun playing with the windmill. Some 
other nursery school girls and boys made 
some just like this one, and had fun 
making it, too. You make one just like 
this one, and then you can play with the 
one you make. You can go right ahead 
and make one now. I’m going to do 
some work over here while you’re mak- 
ing your windmill.” 

By way of introduction, the child was 
allowed to turn the wheels on the model 
windmill. Then it was moved some dis- 
tance out of his reach, and he was not 
allowed to handle it, but was told that 
he could play with his own as soon as he 
completed it. If at any time during the 
session the child protested that he could 
not make it, the experimenter said, “You 
try, I think you can make one. Some of 
the other boys (or girls) made some just 
like this one and had lots of fun play- 
ing with it.” Some children asked 
whether they could take their windmills 
home to show their parents or to the 
preschool to show the other children. 
The experimenter promised that they 
would be allowed to do this when they 
finished the windmill. 

The experimenter gave further fail- 
ure-stimulation toward the middle of 
the session in the form of a disparaging 
comment, such as, “That doesn’t look 
much like this one,” if the child’s con- 
struction was obviously very different 
from the model. If the child’s construc- 

tion was somewhat similar to the model, 
he said, “I thought you would have 
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yours all done by now so that you could 
play with it.” 

Immediately before ending the failure 
session, the experimenter said to the 
child, “I thought you would be able to 
make one because the other boys (or 
girls) did, and they had so much fun 
playing with it.” 

3. Satiation conditions. Children in 
this group were given a task designed to 
induce satiation. This task was similar 
to the one used by Burton (5). Immedi- 
ately before the second doll-play session, 
the child was taken into a room adjoin- 
ing the doll-play room where he found 
two pegboards (each 21 by 12 inches) 
and a box containing 500 pegs. He was 
given the following instructions, “Here 
is a board with all the pegs out. I want 
you to put them all back in the board 
where they belong. You go ahead and 
put them in the board while I work 
over here.” The children remained at 
this task 20 to 30 minutes. The experi- 
menter did not initiate any interactions 
with the child, except that when the 
child gave indications of wanting to stop 
working, the experimenter encouraged 
him to continue. The session ended 
when the child refused to continue the 
task, despite the experimenter’s insist- 
ence. If the child did not voluntarily 
stop after thirty minutes, the experi- 
menter told him it was time to leave for 
the doll-play room. 

Running account records were taken 
of all the experimental sessions preced- 
ing the doll play. At the end of the fail- 
ure and satiation sessions, the experi- 
menter rated the child on the intensity 
of his failure or satiation reactions. (The 
ratings were made on the basis of a five- 
point scale ranging from no apparent 
frustration reaction to very strong reac- 
tion). In addition, on the basis of the 
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running account records, independent 
ratings were made of the degree of fail- 
ure or satiation shown by the child. 


Schematization of conditions preceding 


doll play 


Session 1 Session 2 


Control group Non-frustrating Non-frustrating 
solitary play solitary play 
Failure group Non-frustrating Failure task 
solitary play 
Non-frustrating Satiation task 
solitary play 


Satiation 
group 


C. Doll Play Materials. The doll play 
materials consisted of a set of miniature 
wooden household furniture, beaver- 
board walls, and five dolls. The ma- 
terials were organized as a house, with 
living room, dining room, kitchen, bath- 
room, and two bedrooms, separated by 
the walls. The dolls were lined up on 
the floor in front of the house, which was 
38 inches long and 25, inches wide (see 
Plate 2). 

The pieces of furniture (from 214 to 
4% inches in height) for each of the 
rooms were as follows: 

Living room: sofa, two easy chairs, radio, and a 
small circular table. 

Dining room: large circular table, five chairs. 

Kitchen: stove, sink, refrigerator, rectangular 
table, three kitchen chairs and a high-chair. (The 
seats of the chairs were covered with sandpaper to 
lessen the likelihood of the dolls sliding off.) 

Bathroom: tub, toilet, and sink. 


Master bedroom: double bed, dressing table, 
and crib. 


Children’s bedroom: two single beds, chest of 
drawers. 


The walls, consisting of strips of 
beaverboard with projecting bases, were 
three inches high, and of varying 
lengths. 

The dolls, representing members of a 
family, consisted of the father and 
mother, 6 inches and 534 inches tall, re- 
spectively; a young boy, 314 inches tall; 
a young girl, 214 inches tall; and a baby, 
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PLATE 2. Doll Play Materials. 
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134 inches tall. The mother and girl 
wore housedresses; the father, a suit; the 
little boy, a shirt and overalls; and the 
baby, a long dress. The dolls, made of 
string with a wire base, were very flex- 
ible and easily manipulated. They could 
be made to sit, but could not stand with- 
out support. 

D. Doll Play Procedure. The subject 
was introduced to the doll house by the 
experimenter, who pointed out all of 
the rooms and made certain that the 
child identified each of the dolls. The 
following instructions were given: “See, 
here are all the toys. You see this is a 
house. Here’s the kitchen, here’s the din- 
ing room, living room, bedroom, bath- 
room, and here’s another bedroom. And 
here are the people who live in the 
house. Who do you think this one is 
(pointing to the father) and this one? 
(Each doll was identified in this man- 
ner.) You can play with them any way 
you like. You can make them do any- 
thing you want. Some children like to 
make up stories about them.” 

Throughout the doll play session, the 
experimenter sat on the floor a short 
distance away from the child, and re- 
corded the child’s play in terms of the 
categories described in section FE below. 
The experimenter made between fifteen 
and twenty interactions with the child 
during each five minutes of play. This 
was the high-interaction procedure de- 
scribed by Pintler (28). These interac- 
tions consisted in: answering the child’s 
questions briefly and simply; showing an 
interest in what he was doing, by watch- 
ing actively; repeating what the child 
said, or verbalizing the child’s action; 
smiling and laughing when the child 
smiled or laughed; and giving a reassur- 
ing smile or matter-of-fact statement 
after an aggressive incident. The experi- 


menter carefully avoided suggesting any 
plot or play content, or changing the 
direction of an ongoing theme. If the 
child showed tangential behavior by 
leaving the doll-play situation either 
physically or psychologically, the experi- 
menter, after a lapse of one minute of 
tangential behavior attempted to direct 
his attention back to the materials by 
saying, “And what happens next?” or 
“What are the dolls going to do now?”, 
or by repeating part of a previous se- 
quence, and ending the repetition in an 
expectant tone. 

At the end of thirty minutes, the ex- 
perimenter concluded the session by 
saying, “Well, our time is up now. It’s 
time for us to go back to the nursery 
school. That was fun. I liked watching 
you play. Maybe you can come play 
with the toys some other time again.” 

After the second doll-play session, an 
attempt was made to dispel any frustra- 
tion feelings in the children who had 
been subjected to the failure experi- 
ence by giving them a successful experi- 
ence with the tinker toys. Each child was 
brought back to the experimental room 
and helped to complete the windmill. 
The experimenter attempted to help as 
unobtrusively as possible so that the 
child might feel that he was able to 
complete it by himself. The child’s pro- 
duction was lavishly praised. 

E. Doll Play Observation Categories. 
Most studies on doll play have presented 
complete running accounts of the be- 
havior of the child. These reports, al- 
though interesting from a clinical point 
of view, have not permitted generaliza- 
tions or comparisons based on pooled 
data from a number of subjects. Since it 
was desired to obtain quantitative data 
for the purposes of this study, doll play 
behavior was recorded in terms of a 
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limited number of predetermined cate- 
gories which were chosen after observa- 
tions of many sessions of children’s play. 
The categories used were similar to 
those developed by Phillips (27) and 
Pintler (28), with some additions and 
changes. Although much of the variety 
and unique content of the children’s 
play was lost through the use of these 
categories, it was thought to be a neces- 
sary concession in ordey-to obtain quan- 
titative data. 

The child’s behavior during the doll 
play session was recorded every fifteen 
second in terms of one of the categories 
presented below. A timer which buzzed 
every 15 seconds was used as a signal. 
If more than one kind of behavior oc- 
curred during any interval, the domi- 
nant behavior—that behavior which was 
estimated to have occupied more than 
half of the 15-second interval—was re- 
corded. 

Each separate act of aggression dur- 
ing a 15-second interval, as well as the 
instigator and recipient of the aggressive 
act, was recorded on a separate line of 
the recording sheet. One act or be- 
havior-unit of aggression was distin- 
guished from another by a change in the 
instigator or recipient of the aggression, 
a shift in theme, or a change in the 
kind of behavior, e.g., from stereotyped 
to nonstereotyped. 

Each of the behavior categories is de- 
fined below. The symbol used in record- 
ing is given in. parentheses. 

1. Routine thematic (R). All thematic 
action or verbalized fantasy with the 
dolls or materials which is reproductive 
of routines as carried on in the “aver- 
age” home, i.e., thematic action appro- 
priate to the time, place, situation, and 
characters involved. 

Examples: Eating meals, washing 


dishes, sleeping, bathing, dressing, sit- 
ting in living room, listening to radio, 
mother or father going to work, children 
going to school, caring for the baby. 

2. Individualized thematic (X). All 
thematic action with the dolls or ma- 
terials or verbalized fantasy representing 
situations outside of the routines as de- 
fined above. 

Examples: Playing war, robbery, go- 
ing to jail, taking train or airplane trips, 
earthquakes, bombings. 

3. Inappropriate thematic (R,). This 
category included all routine thematic 
action inappropriate to an ongoing 
theme, such as inappropriate use of the 
materials or verbalization inappropriate 
to the theme. 

Examples: Putting stove in bedroom, 
sleeping in kitchen, lying on table, 
sleeping under chairs. 

4. Organizational (O). All purposeful 
or systematic arranging of the materials, 
either setting them up, rearranging or 
disorganizing a previously organized pat- 
tern, verbalization regarding the place- 
ment of the materials, without active 
manipulation. 

5. Exploratory (E). Activity which is 
directed primarily toward familiarizing 
the child with the materials. It may in- 
clude manipulation of the toys, such as 
picking them up, fingering them with 
an interest in their construction or use; 
questions about the use or construction 
of the materials; visually surveying the 
materials at the beginning of a session, 
prior to or after organizational or the- 
matic behavior; naming, counting or 
identifying the dolls or furniture. 

6. Tangential (T). All behavior not di- 
rectly related to the experimental situa- 
tion or using the materials. Interruption 
of a thematic sequence occupying more 
than half of a 15-second interval. 
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Examples: Looking out of the win- 
dow, asking the experimenter irrelevant 
questions, walking around the room. 

7. Tangential play (P). Nonthematic 
behavior utilizing the toys, such as ran- 
dom manipulation of the materials, aim- 
less pulling, swinging, pounding or 
holding of the materials. 

8. Aggression. All behavior involving 
injury or depreciation of an object or 
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TABLE 1 
EXAMPLES OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR IN DOLL PLAY 


person, expressed directly by the child 
or through the medium of the dolls. 
(Interpretations in accordance with the 
definition of Dollard et al. (g).) 

The instigator and recipient of each 
aggressive act was indicated by the fol- 
lowing symbols: 


m mother 
f father 


STEREOTYPED AGGRESSION 


NONSTEREOTYPED AGGRESSION 


I. General 
. Arguing, quarreling 

. Commanding (in aggressive tone) 
. Scolding 

Threatenin 

. Criticism of behavior 
Depreciation of person 

. Attribution of bad qualities 

. Swearing 

Teasing 


II. Parent to child (dolls) 


. Any of the general examples 

. Sending to bed 

. Sending away from table 

Isolation 

Deprivation 

Spanking or slapping 

. Refusal of requests 

. Restriction or prohibition of activity 
. Forcibly taking away objects 


III. Parent to parent 
1. General examples 


IV. Child to parent 


1. General categories 

2. Refusal to comply with requests 
3. Hiding 

4. Running away 

5. Crying 


V. Child to child 
1. General examples 
2. Fighting 
3. Hitting 
4. Kicking 


VI. Subject to dolls or equipment 
1. General categories 
2. Spanking, hitting, or slapping the dolis 


. General 
1. Hitting or beating, vigorously and in- 
juriously 
2. Kicking, knocking down 
3. Jumping on, crushing, breaking 
4. Throwing out window 
5. Stuffing into and under furniture, includ- 
ing stove, sink, toilet 
6. Doll assuming role of witch, giant, ani- 
mal, inanimate object with destructive 
consequences 
. Trapping 
. Killing 
. Any hostile or destructive acts of which 
the child would be incapable in real life 


II. Parent to child (dolls) 


1. General examples 
2. Hitting 
3. Hiding from children 


oon 


III. Parent to parent 


1. General examples 
2. Physical fighting, e.g., hitting, kicking, 
spanking 


IV. Child to parent 


1. General examples 
2. Spanking 


V. Child to child 
1. General examples 


VI. Subject to dolls or equipment 
1. Spanking, hitting, slapping with intensity 

or strong emotional involvement 

. Stepping on or breaking dolls or furniture 

. Having dolls trip or fall off or over furni- 
ture 

. Having a character die 

. Banging or pushing over doll furniture or 
walls 

. Having a storm blow down the house or 
furniture 

. Child assuming the role of a destructive 

agent 


~ an n> wr 
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boy 

girl 

a baby 

experimenter 

equipment 

the subject 

Any, nonhuman or fantastic 
agent, e.g., witch, fairy, animal 


Ages 


Aggression was further qualified as 
streotyped or non-stereotyped according 
to the following definitions: 


Stereotyped aggression is any form of aggressive 
behavior which may actually occur in the com- 
mon, middle-class home situation. It may include 
assertive actions or verbalizations which are ap- 
propriate to the time, place, character, and capa- 
bility of the agent of aggression. 

Nonstereotyped aggression included any form 
of aggressive behavior which would not commonly 
occur in a middle-class home. It was distinguished 
from stereotyped aggression by its intensity, inap- 
propriateness, or individualistic quality. . 


Examples of streotyped and nonstereo- 
typed aggression in doll play are given 
in Table 1. 

Tangential aggression included any 
aggression occurring during tangential 
behavior or tangential play. 

F. Observer Reliability. Observer re- 
liability was obtained for four hours and 
fifty-four minutes of observation, pre- 
ceding the beginning of the experiment, 
with another observer (Robinson, 30). 
The two observers alternated in direct 
participation with the child, one ob- 
server being behind a one-way screen. 

Reliability was computed for each 
category (except direction of aggression) 
in terms of percentage of agreement be- 
tween observers, using the formula, 


2 Aap 
O, + Og 


where Ay, = the total number of agree- 
ments of observers A and B, O, = the 
total number of observations of A, and 
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O, = the total number of observations 
of B. 

It was thought that a more meaning- 
ful index of the reliability of the direc- 
tion of aggressive behavior would be ob- 
tained by the following formula rather 
than the one above: 


2 

p> 
where A,gii) = the number of agree- 
ments of observers A and B on a particu- 
lar item of aggression, and = 
the total number of agreements of ob- 
servers A and B on all items of aggres- 
sion. 

The criteria for agreement were: 

1. For all categories except aggression 
and direction of aggression: the same be- 
havior recorded by both observers in the 
same 15-second interval. 

2. For aggression and direction of ag- 
gression: the same behavior recorded by 


TABLE 2 


OBSERVER RELIABILITY 
Frequency of Occurrence and Percentage of 
Agreement for Each Category of Doll 
Play Behavior 
(Four hours and 54 minutes of observation) 


Percent- 

re- ageof 

Category quency agree- 
ment 


Average of general categories 2366 89.0 
(R, K, Rx, E, O, T, P) 


Routine thematic play 1307 93.2 
Individualized thematic play 281 89.7 
Inappropriate action 110 80.0 
Exploratory 259 81.8 
Organizational 427 87.6 
Tangential 52 65.4 
Tangential play 33 54.5 
Aggression: 
Occurrence 500 78.8 
Direction* 394 79.2 
Agent 394 87.8 
Object 394 82.2 
Nonstereotyped 336 83.9 


* Percentage of agreement was based upon the 
total number of agreements between observers on 
the occurrence of aggression. 
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both observers within two adjacent 15- 
second intervals. 

The frequency of occurrence of each 
category of behavior and per cent relia- 
bility are presented in Table 2. The 
average percentage agreement for all 


categories except aggression was 89. Per- 
centage agreement for individual cate- 
gories ranged from 54.5 for tangen- 
tial play to 89.7 for individualized the- 
matic behavior. On occurrence of aggres- 
sion, observer reliability was 78.8%. 


é 
‘le 


CHAPTER III 


RESULTS 


I. Statistical Procedures 


A. To determine the effects of the frus- 
tration experiences on projective play 
behavior, several kinds of statistical 
analyses were made: 

1. As a measure of the change in be- 
havior between first and second play 
sessions, analysis was made of the signifi- 
cance of the mean changes in each cate- 
gory of doll play behavior for the con- 
trol, failure, and satiation groups. The 
statistical test used is that recommended 
by Lindquist (22) for the analysis of the 
significance of the differences in means 
of related measures. 

2. Since it was known from previous 
studies (2, 27, 28) that children showed 
significant changes in some aspects of 
doll play simply as a result of previous 
experience in the doll play situation, an 
additional type of analysis was made in 
order to take this effect into considera- 
tion. This analysis consisted of the de- 
termination of the statistical significance 
of the differences in change between the 
control and frustration groups on each 
category of doll play behavior (22). 

3. On the basis of previous findings 
of sex differences in doll play behavior 
(29), separate analyses were made of 
changes for boys and for girls, in addi- 
tion to those made for the total group. 

4. In order to study the total effects 
of the frustration experience and to in- 
crease the number of cases for statistical 
analysis, scores of the failure and satia- 
tion groups were combined, and analyses 
were made of changes for the combined 
frustration groups, in addition to the 
separate analyses for the failure and sa- 
tiation groups. 

5. The effect of the frustration condi- 


tions on group variability in play be- 
havior was analyzed by testing the sig- 
nificance of the changes in variance from 
the first to the second session for control, 
failure, and satiation groups, using the 
F-test of the significance of the difference 
in variability of small samples (22). 

B. Sex differences in doll play be- 
havior were studied by the following 
analyses: 

1. The doll play behavior of boys and 
girls was compared by analysis of the 
difference between the mean scores of 
boys and girls on each category of doll 
play behavior, using the critical ratio 
test. 

2. Comparison of sex differences in re- 
sponse to frustration was made by analy- 
sis of the differences between boys and 
girls on the amount of change in be- 
havior following failure and satiation. 

C. As a measure of the consistency of 
doll play behavior from one session to 
another, Pearson product-moment coeffi- 
cients of correlation were computed be- 
tween scores on first and second sessions 
of doll play for the control group, and 
for the combined failure and satiation 
groups. 


II. Analysis of the Effects of Frustration 
on Projective Play 


A. Previous findings of the effects of 
frustration on overt behavior. Previous 
studies have indicated that frustration 
may affect overt behavior in a variety of 
ways. 

Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and 
Sears (g) have postulated that the char- 
acteristic response to frustration is ag- 
gression. Responses other than aggres- 
sion may occur if the expression of ag- 


= 
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gression is inhibited by social controls 
based on anticipation of punishment. It 
is further hypothesized that aggressive 
behavior will tend to be directed toward 
the object or person perceived as the 
source of frustration. However, if there 
is strong inhibition of direct expression 
of aggression toward the frustrating 
agent, it may be displaced toward an- 
other object or person (10). 

Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (3) have 
postulated regression, or a primitivation 
of behavior, as a consequence of frustra- 
tion-induced tension. They found that 
the degree of personal involvement was 
an important factor in determining the 
effect of frustration on children’s play 
behavior. 

Retrogression—a reactivation of re- 
sponses which the organism has used 
adaptively at an earlier period in his life 
history—has also been suggested as a 
consequence of frustration. This hy- 
pothesis is based upon experimental 
studies of animal learning, and on clini- 
cal observations of neurotic and _ psy- 
chotic patients (41). 

Many forms of withdrawal responses 
have been noted following frustration, 
including physical attempts to escape 
from the frustrating situation (7), fan- 
tasy (7), and decontextualization (40). 

Characteristic effects on activity level 
and motor behavior have also been ob- 
served following frustration. A decreased 
motility of behavior following failure 
was found by Sears (40); Fajans (1g) 
found that children who are characteris- 
tically rather active can be reduced by 
failure to passive behavior. 

Decreased sensitivity to the realities of 
the environment with resulting bizarre 
behavior was noted by Dembo (7) in 
an early study of frustration. 

B. Present findings on effects of frus- 
tration on projective play behavior. The 
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behavior categories in this study which 
were considered measures of some of the 
commonly reported responses to frustra- 
tion were total amount of aggression, 
nonstereotyped aggression, tangential ag- 
gression, inappropriate thematic be- 
havior, and tangential behavior. Other 
derived categories also of theoretical im- 
portance for the study of frustration 
were average duration of a thematic se- 
quence and latency of aggression. 

The findings with regard to the effects 
of antecedent failure and satiation on 
projective play behavior are presented 
for each of these behavior categories in 
Tables 3 to 16. Tables 13, 14, and 15 
summarize the findings of the present 
study. 

1. Total aggression. Aggression was 
defined as all behavior consistent with 
the definition of Dollard et al., “an act 
whose goal response is injury to an or- 
ganism (or organism-surrogate)” (g). All 
forms of hostility, physical or verbal, 
expressed directly by the child or 
through the medium of the dolls was 
considered aggressive in nature. 

Data on changes in amount of aggres- 
sive behavior from first to second ses- 
sions for control and frustration groups 
are found in Table 3. 

The total amount of aggressive be- 
havior increased significantly from the 
first to the second doll-play session for 
all groups, except for the boys in the 
control group. Consideration of the total 
group (both sexes) indicated a greater 
change between first and second sessions 
for the frustration groups than for the 
control group. The change in amount of 
aggressive behavior for the control 
group was significant at the 5% level 
of confidence, while changes for the fail- 
ure and satiation groups were statistically 
significant at the 0.1% and 2% levels of 
confidence respectively. 
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Comparison of the differences 
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in 
change between control and frustration 
groups (Table 14) revealed a slight, 
though consistent, tendency for the frus- 
tration groups to show a greater increase 
in aggressive behavior, but the only sta- 


TABLE 3 


15 


creased aggression with the passage of 
time in the doll play situation substan- 
tiate the findings of Bach (2), Pintler 
(28), and Phillips (27). 

2. Aggression during first ten minutes 
Comparison of the 


the session. 


of 


TotraL AGGRESSION 


Mean Changes in Frequency from First to Second Session 


Boys 


Total Group 


M S.E. M S.E. 
Control 3.4 1.32 2.58 10.90 6.19 1.76 1.85 356 2.26 
Failure 5.0 2.47 2.02 17.30 4.75 3.64 1.15. $.96 
Satiation 9.6 2.60 3.69 21.00 11.03 1.90 15.30 5.66 2.70 
Combined F & S 7.3 1.83 3.99 9.15 $86 3.27 13.23 3.17 4.17 


* Levels of significance for ‘‘t’’ (d.f. =19): ¢=2.86 at 1% level of confidence; t=2.09 at 5% level of 


confidence. 


tistically significant difference was for 
the satiation group of girls (5% level of 
confidence). 

These results on aggressive behavior 
following frustration, although statisti- 
cally inconclusive, are in the direction 
of theoretical expectations. That the 
amount of aggressive behavior increases 
significantly from the first to the second 
session suggests that the child’s inhibi- 
tion to the expression of aggression is 
gradually weakened in the permissive 
atmosphere of the doll-play situation. 
This effect has been noted by clinicians 
using doll play for therapeutic purposes. 
Many play therapists (32, 19) consider 
the weakening of the child’s inhibition 
against the expression of unacceptable 
impulses a significant aspect of the thera- 
peutic procedure. The catharsis achieved 
through the expression of aggression, it 
is assumed, leads not only to a reduction 
in the aggressive drive, but also to a re- 
duction in the anxiety centering about 
repressed hostility. 

These findings with regard to in- 


amount of aggression during the first 
ten minutes of the initial play session 
and the first ten minutes of the second 
session was made to test the hypothesis 
that the effects of the frustration might 
be more pronounced immediately fol- 
lowing the frustration experience. Re- 
sults of this comparison are found in 
Table 4. 

Significant increases in aggression 
were found for all groups, the signifi- 
cance level being 5% for the control 
group, 1% for the failure group, and 2% 
for the satiation group. Separate analysis 
for boys and girls indicated a significant 
increase in the amount of aggression for 
the satiation group of girls (2% level of 
confidence), and for the failure group of 
boys (0.1% level of confidence). Com- 
parison of the differences in amount of 
change between control and frustration 
groups revealed a consistent trend to- 
ward a greater amount of increase for 
the frustration groups, but none of these 
differences was statistically significant. 
(Table 14.) 
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TABLE 4 


AGGRESSION DuRING First TEN MINUTES OF SESSION 
Mean Changes in Frequency from First to Second Session 


Girls Boys Total Group 
M S.E. t* M S.E. t M S.E. t 
Control 1.20 0.74 1.62 490. 2.22 - 3.99 3.05 1.47 2.06 
Failure 0.80 0.78 1.02 8.60 2.61 3.29 4.70 1.61 2.90 
Satiation 3.50 1.48 2.36 6.10 3.75 1.63 4.80 2.03 2.35 
Combined F & S 2.15 0.89 2.41 2.38: ‘3,93 4.75 2.39 


* Levels of significance for ‘‘t’”’ (d.f. =19): #=2.86 at 1% level of confidence; t=2.09 at 5% level of 


confidence. 


3. Nonstereotyped aggression. This 
category was used to distinguish between 
aggressive behavior which commonly oc- 
curs and is accepted in our culture, and 
aggression which is either culturally ta- 
booed or so distorted that it would be 
likely to occur only on a fantasy level. 
Nonstereotyped aggression represents a 
less inhibited form of aggressive be- 
havior than the streotyped variety. Ex- 
amples of stereotyped and nonstereotyped 
aggression are given in Table 1. 

The total amount of nonstereotyped 
aggression increased significantly from 
the first to the second session for all 
groups, except for the boys in the satia- 
tion group (Table 5). Comparison of the 
difference in change between control 
and experimental groups revealed a 
consistent tendency for a greater amount 
of increase in this type of behavior for 
all frustration groups, except for the 
failure group of girls (Table 14). 


Although these findings are statistical- 
ly inconclusive, it might be hypothesized 
on the basis of the consistent trends that 
frustration leads not only to instigation 
to aggression, but results in a disorgani- 
zation of the person so that he has less 
effective control over the expression of 
his impulses, and resorts to more primi- 
tive instrumental acts for the satisfaction 
of his needs. The findings with regard 
to inappropriate thematic behavior 
(item 7 below) give further support to 
this hypothesis. 

4. Tangential aggression. This cate- 
gory included all direct nonthematic ag- 
gression from the child toward the ma- 
terials, the dolls, or the experimenter. 
Tangential aggression represented a 
cruder form of aggressive behavior than 
aggression embedded in a thematic se- 
quence. Aggression expressed through 
the medium of the dolls during the 
course of a theme is more subtle and 


TABLE 5 


NONSTEREOTYPED AGGRESSION 
Mean Changes in Frequency from First to Second Session 


Boys Total Group 


Girls 
M S.E t* M 5. t M S.E. t 
Control tm 23 10.9 5.3.12 
Failure 3.00 1.02 2.94 19.9 4.95 4.02 1.45" 3.38 336 
Satiation 6.40 2.25 2.84 19.7 10.99 1.79 13.035: 7.30 
Combined F & S 4.70 1.62 2.90 19.8 S41': 3.37 12.50 3.17 3.94 


* Levels of significance for “t” (d.f. = 19): t= 2.86 at 1% level of confidence; t = 2.09 at 5% 
level of confidence. 
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TABLE 6 


TANGENTIAL AGGRESSION 
Mean Changes in Frequency from First to Second Session 


Boys Total Group 


M S.E. t M S.E. 


Control 1.2%: 1.99 
Failure 0.40 0.93 

Satiation 1.95 
Combined F &S 1.45 0.88 1.65 


5.60 


2.38. 2.38 3.80 1.346 2.79 
11.80 4.28 2.76 6.10 2.47 2.47 
11.20 4.86 2.30 6.85 2.64 2.59 
11.51 3.16 3.64 6.48. .,,.3.62 


confidence. 


= 


possibly less anxiety-evoking than direct 
aggression. 

Consistent increases in this type of be- 
havior from the first to the second ses- 
sion were found (Table 6). These in- 
creases were significant for control and 
both frustration groups of boys and only 
for the satiation group of girls. There 
were significant differences in 
amount of change between control and 
frustration groups, although there was 
a consistent tendency for the frustration 
groups to show a larger increase in this 
form of aggression (Table 14). 

These findings might be interpreted 
as giving further support to the hy- 
pothesis of decreased inhibition as a re- 
sult of being in the doll play situation. 

5. Latency of aggression. This meas- 
ure, the amount of time elapsing from 


TABLE 7 
LATENCY OF AGGRESSION 


* Levels of significance for ‘‘t’’ (d.f. =19): t=2.86 at 1% level of confidence; #=2.09 at 5% level of 


the beginning of the session to the first 
act of aggression, decreased significantly 
from the first to the second session for all 
groups except the control group of girls 
(Table 7). The girls in the failure and 
satiation group showed a greater, but 
not a significantly greater, change than 
the control girls (Table 14). 

These findings substantiate clinical 
observations that children after an ini- 
tial experience in the doll play situation 
warm up more quickly, and give expres- 
sion to their aggressive feelings earlier in 
the session. 

6. Direction of aggression. On the 
basis of the hypothesis of Dollard, Doob, 
Miller, Mowrer, and Sears (g) that ag- 
gression will tend to be directed toward 
the object or person pérceived as the 
source of frustration, differential effects 


Total Group 


M 


M 


M 


S.E. 


Control —21.30* 12.20 1.75 —51.90 12.40 4.17 —36.60 9.32 3.93 
. Failure —30.50 13.42 2.27 —27.60 7.16 5.86 —29.05 7.61 3.82 
i Satiation —37.30 13.51 2.76 —41.90 11.57 3.62 —39.60 8.89 4.45 
a Combined F&S —33.90 9.50 —34.75 6.98 4. —34.33 5.91 5.81 


* Negative values indicate decreases from first 


to second sessions. 


** Levels of significance for ‘‘t’’ (d.f.=19): t=2.86 at 1% level of confidence; t =2.09 at 5% level of 
confidence, 
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of failure and satiation were expected 
with regard to the object of aggression. 
More outwardly directed aggression, 
especially toward the experimenter, was 
hypothesized following satiation; while 
more self-aggression was expected fol- 


aggression from the first to the second 
session are found in Table 8. Since the 
frequencies were small for most cate- 
gories, statistical test of the significance 
of the changes was applied only to ag- 
gression directed toward the equipment 


; lowing failure. In the doll play situation, (Table 8). 
) aggression toward the experimenter Aggression toward the equipment con- 
: might have been expressed in a variety sisted chiefly in knocking over the furni- 
of of ways—directly toward his person, or ture or walls, stepping on them, and 
TABLE 8 
st DIRECTION OF AGGRESSION 
ly = 
ll a. Mean Frequency on First and Second Sessions 
‘Is Mother Father Girl Boy Baby Equipment 
id I II I II I II I II I II I II 
ut Girls (VN =30) 0.53 2.36 1.70 1.96 0.66 1.56 0.63 1.83 1.16 1.73 0.66 1.50 
Boys (V=30) 1.33 3.70 1.80 5.60 0.96 2.23 0.96 2.03 1.56 2.00 1.83 9.26 
in Total Group 
(N=60) 3:05 1.75 3.7% O81 1.0 0018 1.3 137° 1.5 5.8 
al b. Mean Changes in Frequency from First to Second Sessions 
bo Mother Father Girl Boy Baby Equipment 
25- M diff. M diff. M diff. M diff. M diff. M diff. 
in GIRLS 
Control 2.20 —0.10 —0.70 0.20 —0.20 1. 
Failure 0.90 0.70 1.20 2.10 0.30 0.50 
he Satiation 2.20 0.20 2.20 2.40 1.60 0.70 
b, BOYS 
ig Control 0.90 3.90 1.60 1.20 0.10 2.90 
rd Failure 2.10 1.50 1.30 1.50 —0.10 11.30 
4 Satiation 0.90 6.10 0.70 0.40 1.60 8.10 
e 
ios c. Significance of Changes in Frequency of Aggression Toward Equipment for Boys 
M diff. S.E. t L.0.C. 
Control 2.90 1.46 1.99 10% 
Failure 11.30 4.07 2.78 2% 
Satiation 8.10 iad 03 1.98 4.10 0.1% 
indirectly toward the equipment or to- throwing the furniture at the walls of 
— ward the male adult doll. Hostile ac- the room. Significant increases in the 
joes tions toward the child doll of the same amount of aggressive behavior toward the 
. sex might be taken as a sign of self-ag- equipment were found for the boys in 
15 gression, if we assume that identification the failure and satiation groups, at the 
31 occurs, 2% and 0.1% levels of confidence re- 


The mean frequency of aggression to- 
ward each doll and toward the equip- 
ment, and mean changes in direction of 


spectively (Table 8). This finding sup- 
ports the expectation of increased out- 
wardly directed aggression following 


3 
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satiation. Comparison of the amount of 
increase in equipment-directed aggression 
between control and frustration groups 
showed a greater, although not statisti- 
cally significant, increase for the boys in 
the failure and satiation groups. 

7. Inappropriate thematic behavior. 
Behavior in this category involved dis- 
tortion of routine themes in the sense 
of inappropriate use of the materials, or 
action or verbalization inappropriate to 
the routine theme being developed. 

The mean frequency of inappropriate 
thematic behavior increased for all 
groups on the second session of play, al- 


behavior was symptomatic. It was ex- 
pected that this effect would be more pro- 
nounced following the more ego-in- 
volved frustration experience—the fail- 
ure experience. 

8. Tangential behavior. Withdrawal 
behavior or attempts to leave the field 
are common responses which have been 
noted following frustration. The cate- 
gory of tangential behavior included all 
forms of withdrawal — passive  day- 
dreaming, active movement away from 
the doll play materials, or attempts to 
leave the field by irrelevant verbaliza- 
tion, 


TABLE 9 


INAPPROPRIATE THEMATIC BEHAVIOR 
Mean Changes in Frequency from First to Second Session 


Girls 
M Sik. 


Boys Total Group 


M S.E. t 


3.09 
2.52 
5.01 
2.80 


Control 
Failure 


1.5 
5.0 
Satiation 10.6 
Combined F & S 7.8 


3.80 
11.95 
7.88 


1.20 
1.70 
3.41 
3.67 


* Levels of significance for “t” (d.f. = 19): t= 2.86 at 1% level of confidence; = 2.09 at 5% 


level of confidence. 


though the only statistically significant 
increase (at 0.1% level of confidence) 
was for the satiation group (Table 9). 

Comparison of differences in amount 
of change between control and frustra- 
tion groups (Table 14) showed a signifi- 
cantly greater increase in inappropriate 
thematic behavior following satiation 
(1% level of confidence). Separate analy- 
sis by sex showed significant differences 
(2% level of confidence) in changes be- 
tween the control and satiation groups 
of boys. Differences between the control 
and satiation group of girls approached 
statistical significance. 

On the basis of these data it might be 
_ hypothesized that the satiation experi- 
ence resulted in a functional disorgani- 
zation of which the distorted, unrealistic 


Withdrawal behavior in a frustrating 
situation usually represents a means of 
escape from frustrating stimulation. In 
the doll play situation, withdrawal may 
have represented an indirect form of ag- 
gression toward the experimenter. 

Results of the analysis of changes from 
the first to second session, and differ- 
ences in changes between control and 
frustration groups are found in Tables 
10 and 14. 

Both failure and satiation groups 
showed statistically significant increases 
in tangential behavior on the second ses- 
sion of play, whereas no significant 
change was found for the control group. 
Separate analysis of changes for boys and 
girls showed no significant changes for 
the boys, whereas the girls showed statis- 


2.80 1.97 1.42 1.79 
Bp 1.98 2.60 3.82 — 2.24 
2.12 13.30 5.10 2.61 3.50 
2.79 7.95 3.34 2.38 2.15 
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TABLE 10 


TANGENTIAL BEHAVIOR 
Mean Changes in Frequency from First to Second Session 


Girls Boys Total Group 
M S.E. r M S.E. t M S.E. t 
Control 11.90 9.00 1.32 9.85 5.06 1.95 
Failure 8.00 2.92 2.74 4.70 4.66 1.01 6.30 246 2.3 
Satiation 17.30 6.47 2.67 0.80 5.32 - 9.05 4.50 2.01 
Combined F&S 12.65 3.62 3.49 3... 73 7.70 3.72 2.07 


* Levels of significance for ‘‘t’’ (d.f. =19): £=2.86 at 1% level of confidence; t=2.09 at 5% level of 


confidence. 


tically significant increases following 
both failure and satiation. Comparison 
of control and frustration groups showed 
no significant differences in change. 

g. Combined frustration responses. As 
an additional measure of the effects of 
frustration, scores on the several cate- 
gories considered indicative of frustra- 
tion responses — aggression, inappro- 
priate thematic play, and tangential be- 
havior—were combined. Changes _be- 
tween sessions in this combined frustra- 
tion measure, and differences between 
control and experimental groups in 
amount of change are found in Tables 11 
and 14. 

Significant increases between first and 
second sessions were found for all 
groups, the control group showing dif- 
ferences significant at the 1% level of 
confidence, while differences for the frus- 
tration groups were significant at the 
0.1% level of confidence. Comparison 


TABLE 11 


of control and frustration groups on 
mean differences between changes 
showed a reliably greater increase only 
for the satiation group of girls (5% 
level of confidence). All other differences, 
although insignificant statistically, were 
in favor of the experimental groups. 

10. Average duration of a thematic 
sequence. Barker, Dembo and Lewin (3) 
found a high relationship between meas- 
ures of the constructiveness of the play 
behavior of preschool children and the 
amount of time spent in the elaboration 
of a single play unit. An attempt was 
made to use a similar measure in this 
study—the average duration of a the- 
matic sequence. This measure was ob- 
tained by counting the number of con- 
secutive 15-second intervals of thematic 
play, uninterrupted by more than one 
nonthematic interval, and dividing this 
measure by the number of thematic play 
units during one thirty-minute session. 


CoMBINED SCORES ON AGGRESSION, TANGENTIAL, AND INAPPROPRIATE THEMATIC — 


MEAN CHANGES IN FREQUENCY FROM FIRST TO SECOND SESSION 


Girls 


Boys Total Group 


M S.E. i 


M S.E. M S.E. 


Control 10.4 4.35 2.399 
Failure 17.40 4.15 4.19 
Satiation 34.60 8.69 3.98 
Combined F&S 26.00 5.09 5.il 


23.30 9.04 16.85 5.10 
18.80 4.73 3.97 18.10 3.07 5.89 
29.00 . 9.21. 3.85 31.80 6.20 5.13 
23.90 5.17 4.62 24.95 3.58 6.97 


* Levels of significance for “t” (d.f. = 19) 
level of confidence. 


: t= 2.86 at 1% level of confidence; t = 2.09 at 5% 
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Symonds (45) in discussing diagnostic 
signs in doll play suggests, as characteris- 
tic of poorly adjusted children, broken 
and restless play involving rapid shift- 
ing of attention, and inability to carry 
a theme to its conclusion. The average 
duration of a play sequence might be 
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dence was between the control and fail- 
ure groups of boys. 

Increase in the amount of distorted 
thematic behavior and a decrease in the 
amount of time spent on a single theme 
might together be considered sympto- 
matic of regressive behavior, or of the 


TABLE 12 
MEAN CHANGES IN DURATION OF THEMATIC SEQUENCE FROM FIRST TO SECOND SESSION 


Girls 


Total Group 


M S.E. 


t M S.E. t 


1.11 
— 9.50 
—14.91 
—13.35 


6.86 
5.01 
10.82 
5.83 


Control 

Failure 

Satiation 
Combined F & S 


1.90 
1.38 
2.29 


—0.80 
—8.08 
—8.85 
—8.48 


3.38 
2.89 
5.68 
3.14 


2.79 
1.59 
2.70 


2.29 


2.17 


—6.90 
—2.80 
—4.85 


* Levels of significance for ‘“‘t’” (d.f.=19): £=2.86 at 1% level of confidence; t=2.09 at 5% level of 


confidence. 


considered an indrect measure of this 
type of play. 

The average duration of a thematic se- 
quence decreased from the first to the sec- 
ond session for the frustration groups 
(Table 12). There was a reliable de- 
crease for the failure group of boys (5% 
level of confidence), and a decrease ap- 
proaching significance for the failure 
group of girls (10% level of confidence). 
The combined failure and satiation 
group of boys and girls both showed 
decreases significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. Changes for the _ con- 
trol groups were slight, and insignifi- 
cant. For the total group of subjects, re- 
liable changes were found for the fail- 
ure and for the combined frustration 
groups. 

There was a consistent tendency for 
the frustration groups compared with 
the control group to show a greater de- 
crease in the average amount of time de- 
voted to the development of a thematic 
sequence. The only statistically signifi- 
cant difference at the 5% level of confi- 


type of disorganized play shown by dis- 
turbed children. 


Additional Measures of Doll Play 
Behavior 


The following categories represent ad- 
ditional measures of behavior—thematic 
and manipulative—commonly found in 
doll play. There were no theoretical as- 
sumptions with regard to the effect of 
frustration on these forms of behavior. 
Data on changes in these categories from 
the first to the second play sessions, and 
comparison of the significance of differ- 
ences between changes for control and 
experimental groups are found 
Tables 13 and 15. 

11. Routine thematic behavior. This 
type of play consisted largely of the re- 
production of common daily routines in 
the home. It represented, on the whole, 
play fantasy at a low level of creativity. 

Routine thematic behavior was found 
to be the most frequent form of doll 
play behavior. The total amount of this 
behavior decreased significantly for all 
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TABLE 14 


SUMMARY OF TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHANGES OF CONTROL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Average 
sion Latency Inappro- duration 
(First A © priate ae of 
_ten thematic thematic 
minutes) sequence 


GIRLS 
Control-failure N.S.* NS. 
Control-satiation 5%* N:S.* 
Control-combined 

F 10%* N.S.* N:S.* 


BOYS 
Control-failure N.S.* N.S.* N.S.* 
Control-satiation N.S.* N.S.* N.S.* 
Control-com- 

bined F&S N.S.* 


TOTAL GROUP 
Control-failure N.S.* N:S.* N:S.* 
Control-satiation N.S.* N.S.* N.S.* 
Control-com- 

bined F &S 


N.S.° 


* Differences in favor of experimental groups. 


groups on the second session. Compari- 
son of the changes from the first to the 
second session is found in Table 13. 
There were no significant differences in 
amount of change between control and 
experimental groups. 

It was not expected that the amount of 


N.S. N.S.* N.S.° N.S.* N.S.* 
10%* N.S.* N.S.* N.S.* 
N.S.° N.S.* N.S.* N.S.* N.S.* 


N.S.* N.S. N.S. N.S. 
N.S. 1%* N.S. N.S.* 
S 


N.S.° N.S. N.S.* N.S 10% 
N.S.* N.S.* 2%* N.S N.S 
iS. N.S 


TABLE 15 


SUMMARY OF TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHANGES OF CONTROL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


this type of play would be significantly 
affected by frustration. However, these 
data do not indicate whether or not there 
were any qualitative changes, i, 
changes in thematic content, following 
the frustration experience. 

12. Individualized thematic behavior. 


thematic 


Routine Individual 
thematic 


Organiza- Tangential 


Exploratory tional Play 


GIRLS 


Control-failure N.S. 
Control-satiation N.S. 
Control-combined F & S N.S 


BOYS 
Control-failure N.S.* 
Control-satiation N.S.* 
Control-combined F & S N:S.* 

TOTAL GROUP 
Control-failure N.S. 
Control-satiation N.S.* 
Control-combined F & S NSS. 


N.S NS.* N.S NS. 
N.S N.S N.S. N.S. 
N.S N.S N.S NS. 


N.S. N.S N.S. 
N.S. N.S N.S.* NS. 
N.S. N.S N.S.* N.S 


* * 


* Difference in favor of the experimental groups. 
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This category included original creative 
fantasy as distinguished from the popu- 
lar routine thematic play. This form of 
thematic play is considered by clinicians 
as diagnostically significant in revealing 
the child’s individualized perception of 
his world, and, his symbolization of his 
feelings and anxieties. 

The total amount of individualized 
thematic play was small relative to the 
amount of routine thematic play. All 
groups showed a greater amount of in- 
dividualized thematic play during the 
second session than during the first ses- 
sion. The total group of satiation sub- 
jects (boys and girls) increased signifi- 
cantly in this type of play on the second 
session (5% level of confidence), but the 
increases for the control and failure 
groups were not reliable (Table 13). 

Analysis of differences in. amount of 
change between control and experimen- 
tal groups shows no consistent tenden- 
cies in favor of either group (Table 15). 
These results suggest that the amount of 
children’s individualized thematic play 
is not appreciably influenced by ante- 
cedent frustration. 

13. Exploratory behavior. Exploratory 
play included all orienting behavior to- 
ward the materials. It consisted of the- 
matic or nonthematic manipulation, or 
visual survey of the dolls or furniture 
presumably for the purpose of becoming 
familiar with the materials. 

The amount of exploratory behavior 
decreased for all groups on the second 
play session. This decrease was signifi- 
cant, at the 2% level of confidence, only 
for the control group of boys (Table 13). 
Comparison of the control and frustra- 
tion groups showed no significant differ- 
ences in mean change from first to sec- 
ond session, but there was a consistent 
tendency for the control group to show 
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a greater amount of decrease in this type 
of behavior than the experimental 
groups (Table 15). 

14. Organizational behavior. Organi- 
zational behavior involved the arrange- 
ment of materials in patterns other than 
those set up by the experimenter. It 
included both constructive organization 
of the materials and random manipula- 
tion at a relatively low level of crea- 
tivity. 

The total amount of organizational 
behavior increased from the first to the 
second session for all but the control 
group of boys. None of these increases 
was Statistically significant (Table 19). 
Comparison of mean differences in 
change between control and frustration 
groups showed no significant differences 
(Table 15). 

15. Tangential play. This category in- 
cluded all nonthematic play using the 
materials. ‘Tangential play represented a 
partial withdrawal from the play situa- 
tion, but was not so complete a “leaving 
of the field” as tangential behavior. 

An increase in the amount of tangen- 
tial play behavior from the first to the 
second session was found for all groups. 
This increase was significant for the fail- 
ure group of boys at the 0.1% level of 
confidence; for the failure group of girls, 
at the 1% level of confidence; for the 
control group of boys, at the 0.1% level 
of confidence. There were no significant 
changes for the satiation group of either 
sex or for the control group of girls 
(Table 13). Comparison of the mean dif- 
ferences between control and frustration 
groups revealed a slight tendency for a 
greater increase in tangential play for 
the control group (Table 15). 

Table 13 summarizes the findings on 
the statistical significance of changes in 
behavior between first and second ses- 
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sions for control, failure and satiation 
groups. Bar graphs of the mean scores on 
each category for first and second sessions 
are found on page 16. 

C. Changes in variability. The vari- 
ability in each category of doll play be- 
havior on the first and second sessions 
was compared by means of the F-test of 
the significance of a difference in varia- 
bility for small samples (22). A summary 
of the statistical significance of the 
changes in variability is found in Table 
16. 

For the total group of control subjects 
there were reliable increases in variabil- 


TABLE 16 
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consequently the reliability of the tech. 
nique has not been given serious con- 
sideration. Reliability as an attribute of 
a test implies that it is consistent in 
measuring the same behavior. In the use 
of any clinical test for diagnostic pur- 
poses, such an assumption is basic. By 
means of correlation analysis, measures 
were obtained of the reliability of the 
doll play technique used in this study. 
As indices of the consistency of play 
behavior between two sessions of doll 
play, Pearson product-moment coeffi- 
cients of correlation were computed be- 
tween scores on each of the categories 


SUMMARY OF TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VARIANCES ON 


FIRST AND SECOND SESSIONS 


Girls 


Boys Total Group 
© F S F S F S 
Total aggression No. NS. NS, NS. NS. 5% NS. NS. 5% 
Nonstereotyped aggression N.S. N.S. NS. 1% NS. 3% 5% 5% 1% 
Tangential aggression NS. NS. 1% 1% 5% 5% NS. 5% 5% 
Inappropriate thematic NS NS. NS... Noe 
Tangential 5% NS. 5% 5% NS. NSS. 5% NS. NS. 
Routine thematic N.S. N.S. NS. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. NS. 
Individualized thematic NS. NS. NS. 1% 5% NS. 1% 5% NS. 
Exploratory N.S. N.S. NSS. NS. No NS. 
Organizational 5% NS. NS. NS. NS: 3S. N.S. N.S. 
Tangential play 5% NS. NS. NS NS. NS. 


| 
} 
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ity on individualized thematic behavior, 
tangential behavior, and nonstereotyped 
aggression. The total group of failure 
subjects showed significantly greater vari- 
ability on individualized thematic play, 
nonstereotyped aggression, and tangen- 
tial aggression. The total group of satia- 
tion subjects increased significantly in 
variability on inappropriate thematic 
play, total amount of aggression, non- 
stereotyped aggression, and tangential 
aggression. 

III. Consistency of Doll Play Be- 
havior. Doll play has been used as a 
modified informal interview technique; 


of behavior for the first and second play 
sessions. Table 17 gives the reliability 
coefficients for the control group of 
twenty cases and for the combined fail- 
ure and satiation groups of forty cases. 
The control group of subjects showed 
the highest degree of session to session 
consistency on routine thematic be- 
havior, the r being .86. On inappro- 
priate aggression, they showed the least 
consistency, the coefficient of correlation 
being .23. 

For the combined failure and satiation 
groups, correlations based on forty cases 
ranged from .77 for total amount of ag- 
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TABLE 17 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN FIRST 
AND SECOND SESSIONS 


Control Combined 


Category Group* F&S** 

(N=20) (N=40) 
Total aggression, .28 
Nonstereotyped aggression .38 
Latency of aggression .54 .54 
Inappropriate thematic 49 45 
Individualized thematic — 43 
Routine thematic .86 .68 

Average duration of the- 

matic sequence .83 .12 
Exploratory .40 .16 
Organizational .26 .53 
Tangential 47 
Tangential play .60 


* For 20 cases, r of .561 significant at the 1% 
level of confidence. 

** For 40 cases, r of .403 significant at the 1% 
level of confidence. (22) 


gressive behavior to .16 for exploratory 
behavior. 

Since the tendency to give free expres- 
sion of aggression or to be inhibited in 
the expression of aggression is often con- 
sidered a rather stable individual per- 
sonality characteristic, a high degree of 
reliability on aggressive behavior might 
be expected. The correlation of .77 on 
aggression for the combined failure and 
satiation groups tends to confirm this 
expectation, whereas the low correlation 
of .28 for the control group would tend 
to refute it. However, inspection of the 
scattergram for the control group indi- 
cates that children who made initially 
high scores on aggression during the first 
session tended to remain high on aggres- 
sive behavior on the second session; 
while those children low on aggression 
during the first session varied consider- 
ably in relative position on aggression 
during the second session. A systematic 
hypothesis to account for these results 
might be suggested. It might be hypothe- 
sized that those children initially low on 
aggression who showed a marked in- 


crease on the second session might have 
had a strong aggressive drive, the expres- 
sion of which was inhibited initially. 
This inhibition might have been weak- 
ened in the permissive atmosphere of 
the doll play situation, so that they were 
able to give freer expression to the ag- 
gressive drive on the second session. A 
low aggressive drive or very strong in- 
hibition might be postulated for these 
children who remained consistently low 
on aggression during both sessions. 

On the whole, these results suggest 
that some aspects of doll play behavior 
show a moderate degree of consistency 
from one session to another, while other 
aspects of behavior are so low in relia- 
bility as to make prediction of behavior 
highly inaccurate. 

IV. Sex Differences. Previous studies 
have found characteristic differences be- 
tween preschool boys and girls in doll 
play behavior. Bach (2) found that boys 
showed a significantly greater amount of 
aggressive behavior, and more nonstereo- 
typed thematic play, while girls showed 
a greater amount of stereotyped (rou- 
tine) thematic play. Pintler, Phillips, 
and Sears (29), comparing the doll play 
behavior of a group of eighty preschool 
boys and girls, found that girls indulged 
in a reliably greater amount of thematic 
play; while boys exhibited a significantly 
greater amount of nonhuman thematic 
play, more nontangential aggression, 
and a greater number of theme changes. 
They also found a greater intragroup 
variability in frequency of the various 
categories for boys than for girls. These 
differences were interpreted partly in 
terms of generalization of learned re- 
sponses to doll play materials, and partly 
in terms of cultural sex typing. 

Analysis of the differences in doll play 
behavior of the total group of boys and 
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TABLE 18 
COMPARISON OF Dott PLay BEHAVIOR OF Boys AND GiRLs (N =60) 


Session 1 


Category 


Session 2 


M diff. 


C.R. 


2 


1. Routine thematic 40.17 
2. Individualized thematic — 0.23* 
3. Inappropriate thematic — 1.37 
4. Exploratory — 7.80 
5. Organizational —19.83 
6. Tangential — 9.30 
7. Tangential play — 3.00 
8. Total aggression — 2.76 
9. Nonstereotyped aggression — 1.53 
10. Tangential aggression — .80 
11. Latency of aggression 2.7 

12. Average duration of theme 11.26 


5.96 0.1% 32.07 3.17 0.1% 
2.46 2% 0.76 — NS. 
3.9 0.1% —12.64 2.02 5% 
3.52 0.1% 3.53 — NS. 
1.43 20% 3.9) 
1.16 30% —15.13 2.61 0.1% 
a NS. —14.57 2.58 1% 
on NS. —8.70 3.55 0.1% 
12 5% 13.50 1.33 20% 
2.61 1% ia. i 10% 


girls on the first and second sessions in 
the present study are found in Table 18. 

On both first and second play sessions, 
girls showed a greater amount of routine 
thematic play (statistically significant at 
the 0.1% level of confidence). Girls also 
exceeded the boys in the average amount 
of time spent on a unit of thematic play, 
this difference being significant at the 
1% level of confidence. 

There were reliable differences be- 
tween the sexes on aggressive behavior. 
Boys showed a significantly greater 
amount of total aggression, as well as 
nonstereotyped and tangential aggres- 
sion during the second play session. 
Although there was a tendency for 
the boys to exceed the girls on these 
types of behavior during the first ses- 
sion, no reliable differences were found. 


Category 
Total aggression Boys (0.1% 
Nonstereotyped aggression Boys (0.1%) 
Tangential aggression — 

Inappropriate thematic Boys (0.1%) 


Bach (2) 


Tangential 
Routine thematic Girls (0.1%) 
Organizational 
Exploratory 


Tangential play —_— 


* Negative values indicate differences in favor of boys. 


Boys tended to release their aggression 
earlier in the session, as evidenced by 
the significantly greater latency of ag- 
gression for the girls on the first session. 

Boys also showed a reliably greater 
amount of exploratory, organizational, 
and tangential behavior on the first play 
session. Of these categories, on the sec- 
ond session, the boys exceeded the girls 
reliably only in organizational behavior. 

A comparison of findings on sex differ- 
ences is presented below. Levels of sig- 
nificance are in parentheses. 

On the whole these findings are consist- 
ent in indicating that boys exhibit more 
aggressive behavior, and a less inhibited 
form of aggression than the girls; while 
the girls show a greater amount of the- 
matic play of a reproductive nature. 

In addition, the findings of the present 


Pintler et al. (29) Present study 
Boys (2%) Boys /0.1%) 
— Boys (1%) 
Boys (N.S.) 


Boys (0.1%) 
Boys (N.S.) Boys (N.S.) 
Boys (N.S.) Boys (0.1%) 
Girls (0.1% Girls (0.1%) 
Boys (N.S.) Boys (0.1%) 
Girls (N.S.) Boys (2%) 
Girls (N.S.)° Boys (0.1%) 
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study suggest that boys indulge in a 
greater amount of manipulative be- 
havior, and show less sustained play se- 
quences than do the girls. 

The findings of previous investiga- 
tions (46) that boys show a greater 
amount of aggressive behavior and more 
manipulative play in the nursery school 
indicate that sex differences found in doll 
play reflect differences in everyday social 
behavior. 

An interpretation of sex differences in 
doll play behavior can be made in terms 
of social learning theory (24). That ag- 
gressive and other socially nonconform- 
ing behavior on the part of girls is sub- 
jected to greater social disapproval than 
similar behavior on the part of boys is 
generally recognized. We might therefore 
expect a weaker tendency toward such be- 
havior, or the development of stronger 
inhibitory tendencies in girls, as a result 
of social disapproval. However, more pre- 
cise analysis needs to be made of the 
means—the agents and techniques—by 
which such sex-typed behavior is rein- 
forced. 

Comparison of sex differences in re- 
sponse to frustration was made by analy- 
sis of the differences between boys and 
girls in amount of change in behavior 
following failure and satiation. This an- 
alysis is presented in Table 19. 

Boys exceeded girls reliably in increase 
in amount of nonstereotyped aggression 
following failure, and in amount of tan- 
gential aggression following both failure 
and satiation. There was a tendency for 
the boys to show a greater amount of 
total aggression following failure and 
satiation, but this difference was not sta- 
tistically significant. Girls showed a tend- 
ency toward a greater amount of tangen- 
tial behavior following satiation than did 
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the boys. There is also an unreliable 
tendency for the girls to show a greater 
decrease in the average duration of a 
thematic sequence following satiation. 
Previous analysis showed a significant in- 
crease in tangential behavior following 
both failure and satiation for the girls; 
while the increase for the boys was neg- 
ligible. 

These findings suggest that boys tend 
to use a more active approach to reduce 
frustration tension, while girls show a 
tendency to engage in withdrawal be- 
havior. As was noted previously, with- 
drawal behavior in doll play might have 
represented a passive form of aggression 
toward the experimenter. 

Studies on the effect of frustration on 
overt behavior have enumerated a large 
variety of potential responses to frustra- 
tion. Few studies throw light on the fac- 
tors determining which of the character- 
istic responses will be shown. The pres- 
ent findings on sex differences in re- 
sponse to frustration indicate the im- 
portance of previously learned response 
patterns, established by cultural rewards 
and punishments, in determining which 
of the potential gamut of responses will 
be elicited by frustration stimulation. 

V. Summary of Findings. Tables 13, 
14, 15 Summarize the findings on changes 
between first and second sessions and dif- 
ferences in change between control and 
frustration groups. 

1. Changes in doll play behavior be- 
tween first and second sessions for the 
control group. 

The control group showed significant 
increases between the first and second ses- 
sions in the following categories of be- 
havior: total aggression (5% level of con- 
fidence), non-stereotyped aggression (5% 
level of confidence), tangential aggres- 
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Category 
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TABLE 19 


1. Total aggression 

Failure 

Satiation 

2. Nonstereotyped aggression 

Failure 

Satiation 

3. Tangential aggression 

Failure 

Satiation 

4. Latency of aggression 

Failure 

Satiation 

5. Inappropriate thematic 

Failure 

Satiation 

6. Tangential 
Failure 

Satiation 

7. Average duration of thematic 

sequence 
ailure 

Satiation 

8. Routine thematic 

Failure 

Satiation 

9. Individualized thematic 

Failure 

Satiation 

10. Exploratory 
Failure 

Satiation 

11. Organizational 

Failure 

Satiation 

12. Tangential play 


Satiation 


* Negative values indicate differences in favor of the boys. 


sion (1% level of confidence), aggression 
during the first ten minutes of play (5% 
level of confidence), tangential play 
(0.1% level of confidence). Significant de- 
creases were found in latency of aggres- 
sion (1% level of confidence) and in rou- 
tine thematic behavior (5% level of con- 
fidence). 

2. Changes in doll play behavior be- 
tween first and second sessions for the 
failure group. 

The failure group showed significant 
increases between the first and the second 
session of doll play in the following cate- 


Failure = 


—12.30* 6.32 10% 
—11.40 10.74 N.S 
— 16.90 4.78 0.1% 
—13.30 10.65 NSS. 
1.40 4.15 2% 
8.70 1.89 0.1% 
2.90 15.19 N.S. 
4.60 17.78 N.S 
2.40 4.34 N.S 
2.70 6.78 N.S 
3.30 N.S 
16.50 7.95 10% 
4.40 5.65 NS. 
12.60 10.68 N.S. 
1.70 11.32 N.S. 
12.00 9.73 N.S. 
7.00 6.67 N.S. 
5.60 2.94 N.S. 
1.50 $.13 N.S. 
10.60 7.30 N.S. 
7.40 8.52 N.S. 
0.50 10.27 N.S. 
5.90 2.87 10% 
6.70 5.80 N.S. 


gories of behavior: total aggression (0.1%, 
level of confidence), nonstereotyped ag- 
gression (0.1% level of confidence), tan- 
gential aggression (2% level of confi- 
dence), aggression during the first ten 
minutes of the session (1% level of confi- 
dence), tangential behavior (2% level of 
confidence) tangential play 9.1% level of 
confidence. Significant decreases were 
found on the following categories: laten- 
cy of aggression (1% level of confidence), 
average duration of a thematic sequence 
(1% level of confidence), routine the- 
matic behavior (5% level of confidence). 
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3. Changes in doll play behavior be- 
tween first and second sessions for the 
satiation group. 

The satiation group showed significant 
increases on the second session of doll 
play in the following categories of be- 
havior: total aggression (2% level of con- 
fidence), nonstereotyped aggression (2%, 
level of confidence), tangential aggression 
(1% level of confidence), aggression dur- 
ing the first ten minutes (2% level of 
confidence), inappropriate thematic be- 
havior (0.1% level of confidence), tan- 
gential behavior (5% level of confidence), 
individualized thematic (5% level of con- 
fidence). The satiation group showed sig- 
nificant decreases in latency of aggression 
(0.1% level of confidence), and routine 
thematic behavior (0.1% level of confi- 
dence). 

4. Differences in changes between con- 
trol and experimental groups. 

Tables 14 and 15 summarize the analy- 
sis of differences in changes between con- 
trol and experimental groups for each 
category of doll play behavior. The 
starred categories indicate differences in 
favor of the experimental groups. 

Of 16 comparisons of differences in 
changes between control and _ failure 
groups and control and satiation groups, 


thirteen were in favor of the frustration - 
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groups in the direction of theoretical ex- 
pectations. The only statistically signifi- 
cant difference (at the 2% level of con- 
fidence) was between the control and 
satiation groups on inappropriate the- 
matic behavior. The satiation group 
showed a significantly greater increase 
than the control group on inappropriate 
thematic behavior on the second session 
of play. 

5. Sex differences. Table 18 and 149 
summarize findings on sex differences. 

On the first session of play, boys 
showed significantly more exploratory 
(2% level of confidence), organizational 
(0.1% level of confidence), and tangen- 
tial behavior (0.1% level of confidence). 
Girls on the first session of play showed 
a significantly greater amount of routine 
thematic play (0.1% level of confidence), 
a greater latency of aggression (5% level 
of confidence), and a greater average du- 
ration of thematic sequence (1% level ol 
confidence). 

On the second doll play session, boys 
showed a significantly greater amount ol 
total aggression, nonstereotyped aggres- 
sion, tangential aggression, tangential 
play, and organizational behavior. Girls 
showed a significantly greater amount of 
routine thematic play (0.1% level of con- 
fidence). 
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A. Theoretical implications. The lack 
of consistent differences in behavior fol- 
lowing frustration, together with the 
large variability of the scores, tends to 
support previous observations that any 
one of a variety of responses is likely to 
occur as a result of frustration. On the 
whole, individual differences were so 
great as to obscure the statistical signifi- 
cance of any single common type of re- 
response. 

The findings with regard to aggressive 
behavior following frustration are in the 
direction of substantiating the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis (g), but em- 
phasize that aggression is only one of 
many possible responses. The results 
showing a reliable increase in distorted 
thematic play, and a decreased duration 
of play units, suggest that regressive be- 
havior is also a likely consequence of 
frustration. That withdrawal behavior 
is another frequent frustration response 
is also borne out by these findings. The 
effects of antecedent frustration on motil- 
ity are not clearly shown, since the cate- 
gories on manipulative behavior did not 
clearly distinguish levels of activity. 

The transfer of the effects of frustra- 
tion to a subsequent non-frustrating sit- 
uation raises an interesting theoretical 
problem. The characteristic responses 
made in a frustrating situation might be 
considered adaptive attempts to reduce 
frustration-induced tension—by aggres- 
sion, by persistent non-adjustive be- 
havior, by withdrawal, by fantasy substi- 
tution. However, in the doll play situa- 
tion these responses no longer served a 
similar function. Their occurrence in this 
situation might be interpreted either in 
terms of a generalization from the previ- 


CHAPTER IV 


DISCUSSION 


ous situation, the experimenter being the 
identical element in both situations, or 
in terms of the persistence of frustration- 
induced tensions. It might be hypothe- 
sized that frustration results in a change 
in the state of the person, or that it leads 
to instigations which persist beyond the 
frustrating situation. The latter hypoth- 
esis would seem to have broader impli- 
cations for dealing with the after-effects 
on behavior of any strong stimulation. 
Numerous clinicians (4, 19, 32) have 
pointed out the breakdown of socialized 
inhibitions in the permissive atmosphere 
of the doll play room. The findings of 
this study show clearly the weakening of 
inhibitory controls with respect to aggres- 
sion after previous experience in the doll 
play situation. Statistically significant 
changes from the first to the second doll 
play session were found for the control 
group in the following categories: in- 
creased aggressive behavior, increased 
non-stereotyped aggression, increased 
tangential aggression, decreased latency 
of aggression, and decreased routine the- 
matic play. A possible theoretical expla- 


. nation of these changes in terms of learn- 


ing-theory readily suggests itself. In the 
everyday social situation children’s ag- 
gressive behavior leads to punishment. In 
this way, inhibition to the expression of 
aggression is developed (g). In the doll- 
play situation, behavior which is ordi- 
narily inhibited by social controls is per- 
mitted, thus leading to a weakening of 
inhibitions based on anticipation of 
punishment. 

Comparison of behavior following fail- 
ure and satiation indicate few differen- 
tial effects of these conditions, contrary 
to theoretical expectations. Since the fail- 
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ure situation depended for its effects on 
the ego-involvement of the child, while 
the satiation situation was essentially one 
of mild punishment and restraint, it was 
expected that failure would result in 
more ego-defensive behavior, while satia- 
tion would lead to a more direct attack 
on the environment. Differential effects 
of failure and satiation were found with 
respect to two categories: average dura- 
tion of a thematic sequence, and inap- 
propriate thematic behavior. 

A significant decrease in the average 
duration of a thematic sequence was 
found following failure, whereas no such 
decrease was found after satiation. The 
average duration of a thematic sequence 
was the average number of consecutive 
15-second intervals of thematic play dur- 
ing a 30-minute session. A high score on 
this category would be indicative of a 
smooth continuity in dramatic play; 
whereas a low score would be indicative 
of a jerky play broken by frequent non- 
thematic sequences. Such disruptive play 
may be symptomatic of ego-disorganiza- 
tion, since in the clinical literature it is 
found to be characteristic of poorly ad- 
justed children. This finding would be in 
support of our theoretical expectations. 

The group subjected to the satiation 
experience showed a significant increase 
in inappropriate thematic behavior, 
whereas the failure subjects showed only 
a negligible change. Inappropriate the- 
matic play involved distortion of routine 
themes and inappropriate use of the ma- 
terials. 

With regard to the incidence of ag- 
gressive behavior, no differential effects 
of failure and satiation were found. 
Analysis in terms of objects of aggression 
indicated a more highly significant in- 
crease in the incidence of equipment- 
directed aggression on the part of the 
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boys in the satiation group. This finding 
tends to support the expectation of great- 
er outwardly directed aggression follow- 
ing a frustration whose source was clearly 
defined than following failure where the 
self is the agent of frustration. 

B. Clinical implications. The catego- 
ries measuring behavior considered to be 
of clinical significance were aggression, 
inappropriate thematic behavior, aver- 
age duration of a thematic sequence, and 
individualized thematic behavior. It was 
found that some of these behavior cate- 
gories were affected by antecedent frus- 
tration, while other categories of equal 
diagnostic importance were unaffected. 
There were indications that the anteced- 
ent experiences affected the total 
amount of aggression, the form of ag- 
gression, the amount of distorted, unreal- 
istic play (inappropriate thematic play) 
and the average duration of a play unit. 
(Few of these differences were statistically 
significant, but they were consistently in 
favor of the experimental groups.) The 
categories unaffected by the antecedent 
experiences were individualized themat- 
ic behavior, exploratory, and organiza- 
tional behavior. 


The clinical significance of sheer 


‘amount of aggression is unclear. The 


amount of aggressive behavior shown by 
a child in doll play may be a direct func- 
tion of the amount of repressed hostility. 
If so, a large amount of aggression would 
be characteristic of the child who has 
been strongly frustrated in his social 
learning experiences. On the other hand, 
such behavior may also be characteristic 
of the child who is free and spontaneous 
in the expression of his impulses, a 
healthy symptom within limits. It would 
seem, therefore, that amount of aggres- 
sion in itself might not be so important 
a diagnostic sign as the qualitative as- 
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pects of the aggressive fantasies and the 
individuals toward whom they are di- 
rected. 

The incidence of inappropriate or dis- 
torted thematic behavior may be highly 
significant clinically since such behavior 
may be considered regressive in that it 
represents a relatively crude form of be- 
havior, a response pattern indicative of 
unrealistic contact with the environment. 
The bizarre behavior of psychotics repre- 
sents similar inffective contact with real- 
ity. 

The amount of time spent on a single 
play unit was found to be highly related 
to the general level of constructiveness of 
children’s play by Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin (3). A short average duration of a 
thematic sequence would be indicative 
of a rapid shifting from one play unit to 
another, resulting in a jerky, uncoordi- 
nated type of play. Clinicians have found 
such play to be more characteristic of 
poorly adjusted than of well-adjusted 
children (45). A decrease in the average 
duration of a thematic sequence might 
also be considered a regressive symptom 
in that it represents a decreased atten- 
tion span. 

Individualized thematic behavior may 
be considered a measure of the child’s 
unique personalized fantasies. That there 
were not significant changes in this cate- 
gory suggests that mild antecedent frus- 
trations do not affect the incidence of 
this type of behavior. The effect on the 
qualitative aspects of individualized fan- 
tasy was not determined. 

Manipulative behavior as measured by 
the categories of organizational and ex- 
ploratory behavior was not significantly 
affected by frustration. Many clinicians 
consider the child’s expressive manipula- 
tion in play indicative of his characteris- 
tic modes of response to people and ob- 
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jects in his environment, while the con- 
tent of his fantasy is used as an index 
of his feelings, preoccupations, and 
anxieties. The amount of exploratory 
and organizational behavior may distin- 
guish the passive child from the child 
who actively and eagerly manipulates his 
environment. If these categories of or- 
ganizational behavior and exploratory 
behavior can be considered valid indices 
of creative initiative as opposed to pas- 
sive conformity to adult-imposed pat- 
terns (18), these results would indicate 
that such basic structural characteristics 
of the personality are not affected by 
mild antecedent frustration. It might be 
expected that some aspects of play con- 
tent would more likely be influenced by 
superficial antecedent experiences than 
expressive behavior indicative of the 
basic organization of the personality. An 
analysis of the data to test such an hy- 
pothesis was not possible because the 
content of the fantasy was not recorded 
in this study. 

The findings that some clinically sig- 
nificant forms of behavior were affected 
by immediately antecedent experiences 
has obvious implications for the clinician. 
It would suggest caution in interpreta- 
tions based on a single session of play 
when the clinician has no knowledge of 
the child’s immediately preceding experi- 
ences. Sampling of the play behavior of 
a child over a period of time would tend 
to reduce the danger of errors in inter- 
pretation due to the influence of anteced- 
ent experiences. 

C. Reliability of doll play. The results 
on the consistency of doll play behavior 
suggest that the play technique used in 
this study cannot be considered highly 
reliable according to the usual standards 
of test reliability. However, the signifi- 
cance of these correlations, based on a 
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small number of cases, can be questioned. 

A high degree of session-to-session con- 
sistency was found for two categories of 
doll play behavior: routine thematic be- 
havior and tangential play. These find- 
ings indicate that children tend to be 
consistent in the amount of thematic 
play reproductive of everyday home situ- 
ations and in the amount of non-themat- 
ic manipulation of the materials. In 
measures of these two types of behavior 
this play technique can be considered re- 
liable. On the other hand, there was low 
session-to-session reliability on inappro- 
priate thematic play which was con- 
sidered a clinically significant category. 
It was expected that the children would 
show a high degree of consistency on ag- 
gressive behavior, since aggression is 
often considered a significant differen- 
tiating personality characteristic. The 
findings did not bear out this expecta- 
tion clearly. A high reliability coefficient 
was found for the combined frustration 
groups; while the correlation coefficient 
on aggression for the control group was 
low. Closer analysis of the data for the 
control group indicated that the children 
who were high on aggression on the first 
session tended to be high on the second 
session; those showing little initial ag- 
gression were unpredictable, i.e., some 
were high on the second session, while 
others remained low. An interpretation 
of this finding was suggested in terms of 
the relative strengths of the instigatory 
and inhibitory tendencies to aggression. 

The lack of reliability of the doll play 
categories might raise doubts as to the 
clinical value of the doll play technique. 
Interpretation in the clinical situation, 
however, is rarely based on a single iso- 
lated item of play, but is derived from 
the total play picture. Therefore, the re- 
liability of single items of behavior in 
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doll play is not an adequate measure of 
the reliability of clinical interpretation. 
It is likely that the reliability of the total 
clinical impression gleaned from the 
child’s projective play would be greater 
than the reliability of any single cate- 
gory of play behavior. 

Several characteristics inherent in the 
doll play technique make it questionable 
as to whether the usual standards of test 
reliability can meaningfully be applied 
to this technique. The fact that doll play 
has therapeutic effects, i.e., results in a 
change in the motivating conditions of 
the child, complicates the problem of re- 
liability. If such changes in motivation 
occur, progressive changes in doll play 
behavior might be expected, the deeper 
the therapeutic effect, the greater the 
changes in behavior. Interpretation of 
the reliability of projective tests is fur- 
ther complicated by the nature of the 
projective stimulus. The range of possi- 
ble responses elicited by a_ projective 
stimulus is much greater than that elic- 
ited by a standard test stimulus. In the 
construction of tests of abilities, apti- 
tudes, or paper and pencil personality 
tests, the attempt is made to define the 
test stimulus in such a manner as to re- 
duce the possible range of responses. In 
the development of projective tests, the 
aim is to develop ambiguous stimuli and 
create situations which will call forth a 
wide range of responses. This character- 
istic of projective tests would tend to 
make them less reliable than ordinary 
tests. With regard to doll play tech- 
niques, although the materials are un- 
ambiguous, the freedom of the situation 
presumably has a similar effect as un- 
structured stimuli. 

D. Sex differences. The findings on sex 
differences indicate that boys show a 
more active and aggressive approach to 
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the materials, while girls show more pas- 
sive, inhibited, and socially conforming 
behavior. These results are in support of 
Swift’s data on sex differences in Ror- 
schach responses (43), and the findings of 
Bach (2), and Pintler, Phillips and Sears 
(2g) on doll play behavior. Similar sex 
differences among preschool children in 
everyday social situations have been re- 
ported by other investigators (45). 

Comparison of the doll play of boys 
and girls following frustration showed 
similar sex differences. Girls tended to 
show a greater increase in withdrawal 
behavior following frustration, while 
boys tended to show a greater increase in 
aggressive attack. 

Such differences between the sexes in 
doll play behavior as found in these 
studies need to be clearly recognized by 
the clinician in evaluating children’s doll 
play behavior. Normative data on sex 
differences in play might be clinically 
useful in indicating the extent to which 
a child has internalized the sex-typed be- 
havior standards in the culture. 

These results indicate that even in a 
situation where the usual social con- 
trols are considerably relaxed, sex differ- 
ences in social behavior which are char- 
acteristic of adults in our culture are 
found among children of the preschool 
ages. It can logically be assumed that the 
biological and social factors determining 
sex-typed behavior are operative at these 
early age levels. Determination of the 
relative importance of biological and so- 
cial factors is exceedingly difficult. Stud- 
ies of children’s doll play in other cul- 
tures where training in sex roles is not 
begun as early as in our culture might 
throw some light on this question. 

The dynamic factors underlying the 
acquisition of sex-appropriate behavior 
have not been adequately explored. 
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Superficial observation indicates that so- 
cially conforming behavior, especially 
with respect to control of aggression, is 
more strongly reinforced for girls than 
for boys in our culture. Further research 
is needed to delineate more clearly the 
sex-typing pressures on children in our 
culture—the agents of reinforcement, the 
social techniques, the role of identifica- 
tion. Also in need of further study is the 
development of children’s perceptions of 
sex-based differential expectations in so- 
cial behavior. The doll play technique 
seems to be well-adapted for studying 
children’s awareness of differences in be- 
havior-expectations for boys and for 
girls. 

E. Implications for projective tech- 
niques. Previous studies of the effects of 
experimentally induced states and of 
situational influences on projective be- 
havior have found interesting effects on 
perceptual responses (20, 26, 31, 35). The 
behavior studied in this investigation 
was more complex than a simple percep- 
tual response, and the drive state less 
clearly defined than in the Murray (26) 
or Sanford (35) studies. Although the re- 
sults of this study are not so clearcut as 
those of previous studies, they indicate 
that projective responses in doll play re- 
flect to some extent the momentary state 
of the person as well as his more persist- 
ent motivations. 

The question of the desirability of 
adhering to the conventional standards 
of test reliability, raised with regard to 
the doll play technique, might also be 
considered with reference to other pro- 
jective techniques. There appears to be 
some incompatibility between the relia- 
bility of a test and its sensitivity. Relia- 
bility is a desirable attribute of a meas- 
uring instrument which purports to 
measure stable characteristics, i.e., char- 
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acteristics which are not appreciably in- 
fluenced by situational variations. If we 
assume that projective techniques are 
sensitive to changing motivational condi- 
tions of the organism, then a high degree 
of session-to-session consistency might 
not be expected on characteristics which 
vary in different situational contexts. 
Greater consistency might legitimately be 
expected, however, on more stable char- 
acteristics which are indicators of person- 
ality style, e.g., spontaneity, constric- 
tion. 

More adequate methods for the deter- 
mination of the clinical reliability of 
projective techniques are needed. The 
usual methods of item reliability are in- 
appropriate for techniques where single 
responses have little meaning in them- 
selves, but where clinical interpretation 
is based on the total pattern of response. 

F. Limitations of the present findings. 
In evaluating the significance of the pres- 
ent findings, several factors associated 
with the experimental procedure and 
the nature of the doll play situation 
should be taken into consideration. 

The significance of the effects of frus- 
tration was obscured, not only by great 
individual variability, but also by the 
fact that many types of behavior changed 
simply as a result of the previous session 
of play. Such changes from session to ses- 
sion are commonly found in doll 
play. Statistical analyses of differences 
in change between control and experi- 
mental groups, tend to be so far re- 
moved from the original data that the 
meaning of these statistical tests is un- 
clear. 

In addition, the nature of the doll play 
situation should be considered. It was 
apparent to the experimenter that some 
children did not find the doll play inter- 
esting. For these children, the doll play 
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situation itself became frustrating after 
a few minutes of play. This fact would 
tend to complicate interpretation of the 
effects of antecedent frustration. How- 
ever, since the children were randomly 
assigned to the groups, it might be as- 
sumed that the frustrating effects of doll 
play would be randomized for control 
and experimental groups. Therefore, the 
significance of changes due to antecedent 
conditions, especially those in the direc- 
tion of theoretical expectations, would 
not be entirely lost by the frustrating 
nature of the doll play situation. 

A further limitation of the study was 
due to the inadequacy of the recording 
categories. Since only a few quantifiable 
characteristics of each child’s play were 
recorded, several kinds of potentially 
valuable analyses were not feasible. For 
instance, the effects of the frustration ex- 
periences on specific play content could 
not be analyzed, nor could the session- 
to-session reliability of dramatic content 
be determined. 

G. Indications for further research. 
Inasmuch as the categories selected for 
quantitative treatment of the data did 
not give a sufficiently detailed picture of 
the children’s doll play behavior to per- 
mit analysis of the effects on play con- 
tent of antecedent experiences, in future 
studies it would be desirable to obtain a 
more complete account of the doll play 
by a combination of qualitative and 
quantitative techniques. 

Further studies are needed on the 
validity of the technique through com- 
parison of doll play patterns with per- 
sonality data obtained from different 
sources—observation in the home, in 
school, in experimental situations. A cru- 
cial problem is the determination of the 
extent of agreement between the actual 
family relationships and these relation- 
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ships as depicted in doll play. Studies of 
the significance of predominantly literal, 
reproductive play as against predomi- 
nantly wish-fulfillment fantasy would 
have interesting theoretical and practical 
implications. Comparisons of normal 
children and children disturbed by un- 
pleasant parental relationships might 
give some indication of the diagnostic 
significance of discrepancies between the 
actual life situation and play fantasy. 


Although the meaning of discrepancies 
between the child’s play and actual home 
conditions may vary for individual chil- 
dren, certain common types of discrep. 
ancies may possible be discovered. Fur- 
ther studies of reliability might be con- 
cerned with the degree of consistency 
in the portrayal of specific aspects of 
family relationships, in manner of ap- 
proach to the materials, and in modes of 
expressing aggression. 
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T= purpose of this investigation 
was to study the effects of antecedent 
frustration on the projective play be- 
havior of preschool] children. 

Sixty preschool children, 30 boys and 
go girls, ranging in chronological age 
from 3-0 to 5-7, were randomly assigned 
to three groups—control, failure, and 
satiation. Their play with dolls and 
miniature furniture organized as a house 
was observed during two 30-minute ses- 
sions, separated by an interval of one or 
two days. Experimental conditions—fail- 
ure and satiation—were introduced pre- 
ceding the second session of play. The 
failure experience involved the construc- 
tion of a tinker toy windmill which was 
too difficult for the children. The satia- 
tion experience involved working at a 
monotonous task—the placement of pegs 
in a pegboard—for twenty to thirty min- 
utes. 

The play behavior of the children on 
the initial session preceded by control 
conditions was compared with that on 
the second session preceded by frustration 
conditions. Changes in behavior from 
the first to the second session for a con- 
trol group were compared with the 
changes for the two frustration groups. 

Control, failure, and satiation groups 
showed reliable increases on the second 
play session in total amount of aggressive 
behavior, in nonstereotyped aggression, 
and in tangential aggression. All groups 
showed significant decreases in routine 
thematic behavior, and in latency of ag- 
gression. In addition, the failure and 
satiation groups increased significantly 
in tangential behavior. The satiation 
group also increased significantly in 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


amount of individualized thematic play 
and in inappropriate thematic play. 

Statistical analysis of the mean differ- 
ences between changes for the control 
and the frustration groups from the first 
to the second play session revealed few 
significant differences, although practi- 
cally all differences were in the direction 
of theoretical expectations. 

Comparison of the doll play behavior 
of boys and girls indicated that the boys 
exceeded the girls reliably in amount of 
organizational, exploratory, tangential, 
and aggressive play. Girls showed a sig- 
nificantly greater amount of routine the- 
matic play, a greater average duration of 
a thematic sequence, and a greater la- 
tency of aggression. 

Comparison of the effects of frustra- 
tion on the doll play behavior of boys 
and girls indicated that the boys, follow- 
ing failure, showed a reliably greater in- 
crease than the girls in nonstereotyped 
aggression and in tangential aggression. 
Following satiation, the boys showed a 
reliably greater increase only in tangen- 
tial aggression. Girls showed a consistent, 
but unreliable, tendency towards more 
tangential behavior than boys following 
both failure and satiation. 

As a measure of the consistency of doll 
play behavior between the first and sec- 
ond play sessions, Pearson-product-mo- 
ment coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted between first and second sessions 
for each category of doll play behavior. 
For the control group, correlations 
ranged from .23 for inappropriate aggres- 
sion to .86 for routine thematic play; 
for the combined frustration groups, cor- 
relations ranged from .12 for the average 
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duration of a thematic sequence to .77 
for total amount of aggression. 


Conclusions 


1. Many of the commonly observed 
effects of frustration on overt behavior 
are also found in doll play behavior. An- 
tecedent frustration tends to result in 
increased aggressive play, increased tan- 
gential behavior, and play showing re- 
gressive characteristics. 

2. The findings that children show 
less play reproductive of everyday family 
situations and increased aggressive be- 
havior after a previous experience in the 
doll play situation tend to substantiate 
clinical observations that the child's 
inhibition to the expression of aggression 


is gradually weakened in the permissive 
atmosphere of the doll play situation. 

3. Sex differences found in everyday 
social behavior are reflected in children’s 
projective doll play. 

4. The consistency of children’s pro- 
jective doll play, measured in terms of 
session to session correlations between 
single categories of play, is not very 
great; although some kinds of behavior 
tend to be more consistent than others. 

5. Some aspects of doll play behavior 
which are considered of clinical signifi- 
cance tend to be affected by antecedent 
frustrations, while other diagnostically 
important aspects of behavior are not 
clearly affected. 
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